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The day rapidly approaches when 
the Supreme Court will hand down 
its decrees prescribing the “when” 
and “how” of school desegregation. 
SRC’s Executive Committee in its 
recent statement (p. 1) makes the 
point that there are thousands of re- 
sponsible Southerners, white and Ne- 
gro, for whom the demagogues do 
not speak. What can these private 
citizens do? How can they help bring 
about orderly compliance with the 
law of the land? How can they bring 
their fellow citizens to recognize that 
change is not catastrophe, that many 
of today’s fears will be revealed as 
wispy shadows in the light of future 
experience? 


Marion A. Wright’s article (p. 3) 
suggests some practical answers to 
these questions. Mr. Wright has com- 
bined the vocation of law with the 
avocation of humanism—a_ singu- 
larly effective combination for ques- 
tions of this kind. 


North Carolina Negro leadership 
also proposes some answers in a 
statement submitted to the legislature 
of that state and excerpted in this 
issue (p. 8). Guy H. Wells adds a 
footnote from his own experience on 
the international significance of what 
we may do—or fail to do —in the 
South; while James McBride 
Dabbs comments perceptively on 
Lillian Smith’s new book on the 
challenge of integration, Now Is the 
Time. 


Altogether, a small but potent 
package of ideas. 


Correction. Last month’s list of 
integrated institutions of higher 
learning inadvertently omitted War- 
ren Wilson Junior College (Presby- 
terian, U. S. A.) at Swannanoa, 
N. C., which enrolled its first Negro 
student in 1952. 
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A TIME FOR JOINT PLANNING 


A Statement by the 
of the Southern 


INE months have passed since the 
N Supreme Court held segregation 
in the public schools unconstitutional. 
Although the Court has not yet handed 
down its implementation decrees, school 
segregation is already disappearing in 
four of the 17 states chiefly affected, as 
well as in the District of Columbia and 
in states where segregation has been per- 
missive. How quickly and harmoniously 
the remaining states bring their prac- 
tices into accord with the law of the land 
will depend on the quality of leadership, 
public and private, displayed by the 
South in the months ahead. 

We believe that this is a time for 
Southerners to take stock, to look realis- 
tically at the challenge confronting the 
region and at our resources for meeting 
it wisely and well. As one effort in this 
direction, we here summarize our col- 
lective view of the impact to date of the 
Supreme Court’s decision. 


+++ 


School desegregation is proceeding 
of 129 


separate 


successfully in some 80 out 


border-state counties where 
schools were formerly required by law. 
The significance of this fact — indeed, 
the fact itself — has been obscured by 
the widespread publicity given disturb- 
ances in a few localities. It is less sensa- 
tional, but far more important, that this 
many counties have adjusted success- 
fully in so short a time to the principle 
of the school decision. Their experi- 
ence currently demonstrates to the world 
that American democracy has the vigor 
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and capacity to solve its thorny racial 
problems. The entire country owes a 
heavy debt of gratitude to the hundreds 
of private citizens and public officials 
whose allegiance to the law of the land 
made this progress possible. 

Although these communities are in 
border states, they are nonetheless places 
where segregation has been embedded 
in law and custom for generations. What 
be Delaware, 
Maryland, and West Virginia can be 
and ultimately will be done in those 


can done in Missouri, 


states where political stratagems now 
deny Southerners of good will the oppor- 
tunity to work similarly toward com- 
pliance with the Supreme Court decision. 


+++ 


In the upper South and the Southwest. 
several states are preparing soundly for 
early compliance. But others pursue a 
policy of “wait and see” that might 
better be described as “look the other 
way.” Planning and even considération 
of the desegregation process is dis- 
couraged on the ground that no action 
is now required and none may be re- 
quired for a long time. Such an attitude 
promotes paralysis of public thought. 
and thereby forfeits a valuable oppor- 
tunity for advance discussion and plan- 
ning to insure smooth transition to inte- 
grated schools. 

The Court has said unequivocally that 
legal segregation in the public schools 
is unconstitutional. Its implementation 
decrees will hardly fail to make this 
ruling effective. Nor is it reasonable to 








expect the Court to allow an indefinite 
period of delay. This interim period is 
precisely the time for joint fact-finding 
and planning by all elements of the 
community. 


+++ 


In four of the deep South states — 
South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana — the official leadership 
is busily creating dangerous illusions 
and enacting defiant measures. Some 
political leaders in these states are as- 
suring the people that the schools will 
remain segregated indefinitely, if not 
forever, even though public education 
may be abolished in the process. These 
threats and the legal stratagems devised 
to carry them out are better adapted to 
hoodwink the people than to preserve 
segregation. 

Most of these measures impose heavy 
penalties on any local authorities or 
school systems that choose voluntarily 
to comply with the Supreme Court 
ruling. Ironically, the proponents of 
these measures are the same spokesmen 
who repeat over and over that most 
Negroes and virtually all white persons 
will defend segregation at any cost. Obvi- 
ously they do not believe their own 
words. 

Moreover, leading Southern authori- 
ties on constitutional law who have ex- 
amined these circumventing measures 
have agreed that they are dodges and 
will not stand in court. 

There are truths that need saying in 
the deep South. There is a wide range 
of information that should be made 
known through every medium. Views 
of every kind need to be freely and 
fully aired. Instead, there is presently 
a concerted attempt by official leader- 
ship to stamp out independent thought 
and stifle all dissent with respect to 
school segregation. Consequently, it is 
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imperative that responsible Southerners 
confirm the fact that vast numbers of 
us will not defy the United States Con- 
stitution, the teachings of our religion, 
and the prevailing opinions of the free 
world. 

Despite all the bluster of the dema- 
gogues, most Southerners recognize that 
segregation is on the way out. Not all 
of them are happy about it, but they 
see it as an evident reality. Few would 
actually be willing to jettison their pub- 
lic schools and: throw their educational 
systems into a dark age of confusion 
and chaos. 

Those who advocate such a course do 
irreparable harm to the progress of the 
South and to the cause of freedom 
throughout the world. But, fortunately, 
they will not have the last word. In the 
end, the people of the region will reject 
those who would lead them down the 
blind alley of rebellion. There are thou- 
sands of Southerners, white and Negro, 
for whom the demagogues do not speak, 
and whose voices have been little heard 
above the din of controversy. Ultimately, 
these responsible Southern voices will 
repudiate fraudulent leadership on the 
school segregation issue. Speaking to- 
gether, they can give the region a new 
confidence in its capacity for demo- 
cratic growth. 


+++ 


We in the Southern Regional Council 
reafirm our belief that the vast ma- 
jority of Southerners accept what is now 
the law of the land, want to have done 
with bitterness and obstruction, and are 
willing to meet on equal terms with their 
fellow citizens and find the best ways 
to move ahead. The Council strongly 
recommends local planning by citizens 
of the two races as the soundest means 
of preparing for compliance with the 
Supreme Court decision. 


New South 





























By MARION A. WRIGHT 





O' COURSE, the Supreme Court itself 

will, so far as lies within its power, 
implement its decision of May 17 by a 
later decision. This later decision will 
give the South either a timetable or a 
formula to bring about the integration 
of the public school systems. The deci- 
sion will either spell out in exact terms 
just when certain things must be done 
or it will delegate authority to lower 
courts, or other instruments of its choos- 
ing, to establish the rate and method of 
integration. 


The complete answer, however, can- 
not be found in a few words or a few 
paragraphs written upon paper and 
signed by members of the Supreme 
Court. There is an area of activity apart 
from the merely judicial or merely 
legal in which every good citizen may 
function. 


Men begin to come to maturity when 
they think of government not as “they” 
but “we.” Thus, we recognize the sacred 
partnership which exists between the 
individual and his government. Upon 
every citizen there rests the obligation 
to exert himself in an effort to bring 
about the widest acceptance of the law 
of the land. The acceptance which the 
decree shall receive rests, I firmly be- 





Marion A Wright, president of the 
Southern Regional Council, is a native 
of South Carolina, where he played a 
prominent part in legal and civic affairs. 
He now lives in Linville Falls, N. C. 
This article is based on a recent speech 
before the New Orleans Committee on 
Race Relations. 
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How to 
Implement 


the 


Supreme 
Court 
Decision 


lieve, as much upon non-official, as upon 
official, action. 


Indeed, the talk of evasion, where it 
is found, seems to come largely from 
official or political sources. 


I think we should know that all of 
these schemes, in addition to the dark 
evils which would follow in their train, 
are doomed to frustration. Space does 
not here permit an analysis of these de- 
vices. But I may point out that within 
recent weeks they have been condemned 
upon the ground of naked unconsti- 
tutionality by three Southern law jour- 
nals — possibly by others. Journals of 
the University of Virginia, the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, and the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina have carried full 
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briefs by law professors, in which the 
various schemes were analyzed and all 
found to be completely vulnerable upon 
constitutional grounds. These briefs 
were not by outsiders meddling in South- 
ern affairs but were by the most com- 
petent Southern legal writers analyzing 
the problems of their own region. 


The Varied South 


It is quite evident that the problem 
of implementation is not a general one 
having the same degree of solubility in 
all areas of the South. It will vary by 
states and even within states. That fact 
was made perfectly clear in a recent talk 
by Mr. C. A. McKnight, editor of South- 
ern School News, before the North Caro- 
lina Press Association. He pointed out 
that, even without awaiting the court’s 
final decree, Delaware, West Virginia, 
Missouri and the District of Columbia 
began or completed desegregation in the 
current school year. States which are in 
the “wait and see” class are Maryland, 
Florida, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Tennes- 
see, North Carolina, Virginia, Texas, 
Arkansas, and Alabama. “The unyield- 
ing resistance” states include Georgia, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, and Lou- 
isiana. 

And I think it entirely safe to assume 
that the core of resistance will be found 
much harder in certain areas of a given 
state than in others. 


If that fact means anything it means 
that local leadership has its great obli- 
gation and its great opportunity. No one 
in Atlanta, for example, may with the 
slightest degree of authority tell Lou- 
isiana what it should do. No one in New 
Orleans with the slightest degree of au- 
thority may tell the hinterlands of Lou- 
isiana what they should do. But the 
hinterlands must decide for themselves, 
with all the help which we may give, 
what they should do. Having thus ad- 
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mitted the localized nature of the prob- 
lem and the particularized problems 
which must be met by the several com- 
munities, there seem to be words of 
advice which we as friends may utter 
with applicability to every section of 
the South. We have available now the 
experiences of various communities, 
from which experiences certain prac- 
tical lessons may be drawn. 

First of all, integration will not be 
made less difficult by white action or 
by Negro action. It will be made less 
difficult only by joint action. And the 
first prerequisite to joint action is joint 
discussion and planning. 

Until members of the two races, with- 
out the slightest restraint, may sit around 
a table in some church or school build- 
ing and talk in friendly man-to-man 
fashion, they will get nowhere. As I 
visualize it, there may be a half dozen 
meetings in a community which may not 
crystallize into a resolution or other 
formal expression of joint opinion. Such 
meetings will not be wasted. The great- 
est hurdle will be passed in the mere 
fact that such meetings have been held. 


Communication 


The greatest obstacle to solution of 
all of our racial problems lies in the 
lack of communication between the 
If the channels of communi- 
cation are created so that the whites 
may know what the Negroes are think- 
ing and the Negroes may know what the 
whites are thinking, their positions will 
not be found to be poles apart. 


races. 


Men instinctively wish to be heard, to 
register their views. Evil concoctions are 
brewed in minds which are denied the 
legitimate opportunity for self-expres- 
sion. So in every community in the 
South, there should be these discussion 
groups for the ventilation of opinion. 

The second thing which seems obvi- 
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ously to be needed is the inclusion of 
Negroes in parent-teacher associations. 
So long as there were white schools and 
Negro schools, there might have been 
a semblance of justification for racially 
divided parent-teacher groups. But from 
this point on there will be no such thing 
as white education and Negro education. 
It will be education for all of the chil- 
dren. The parents and teachers of these 
children will for the first time be dealing 
with the sacred subject of education in 
its wider aspects. They should deal with 
it, not as white or Negro parents or 
teachers, but simply as parents and 
teachers of school children. 

In a sense, this lowering of the bar- 
riers of parent-teacher groups may be 
thought to be a fairly small thing to do. 
But it is a most symbolic thing. It sym- 
bolizes a broadening of the minds of 
citizens to the point that racial distinc- 
tions have lost significance. It would 
be an important token of the advance 
of our people, a long forward step in 
civilization. 

Teachers Groups 

Collateral to the consolidation of 
parent-teacher groups, is the consoli- 
dation of teacher associations upon all 
levels. I suppose that universally 
throughout the South there exist white 
teacher associations and Negro teacher 
associations. They were the fairly logi- 
cal accompaniment of segregated schools. 
Each group conceivably could have had 
problems peculiar to itself. Until the 
courts took a hand, the salary schedules 
and the qualifications of the two groups 
were different. White teachers were con- 
cerned with legislative action affecting 
their own salaries and qualifications; 
likewise the Negro teachers. Now, how- 
ever, following judicial decrees, at least 
in theory and certainly in legal prin- 
ciple, salaries and qualifications are 
identical. 
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Whatever reasons may have hereto- 
fore existed for the creation and mainte- 
nance of separate groups, such reasons 
no longer exist. On the contrary, there 
now exists the compelling reason that 
the teachers themselves should be thor- 
oughly integrated in preparation for 
integration of the schools. The time is 
already overdue for white and Negro 
teachers to come to know each other 
and to share with each other in friendly 
association all that experience and 
training have taught them. The tran- 
sition will be not nearly so difficult if 
those who teach have developed pro- 
fessional and personal contact with each 
other. 


Board Representation 


Another step is to see that Negroes 
have representation on local, county and 
state boards of education. The step has 
been taken in many southern states with 
gratifying results. Governor Scott of 
North Carolina some years ago ap- 
pointed Dr. Harold Trigg, able and dis- 
tinguished president of a Negro college, 
to the state board of education. I am 
sure that such calmness and wisdom as 
North Carolina is exhibiting in its atti- 
tude toward integration stem in part 
from this appointment. 


The most important asset which may 
be possessed by any government is the 
justified faith of all of its citizens in the 
fairness of government. When all of 
the policy is fashioned by one group, 
all of the funds distributed by that group, 
and all of the employment made by that 
group, we are asking a great deal of the 
other group to assume the complete fair- 
ness and impartiality of government. 


It is a part of our tradition to go along 
as cheerfully as we can with any de- 
cisions which have been made if we have 
been represented and our voice has been 
heard in the making of such decisions. 
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If a state wishés to secure for itself this 
priceless asset of the confidence of its 
citizens, it must give them all a voice 
in fashioning its policy. Taxation with- 
out representation is unjust; but the 
framing of policy which affects a citi- 
zen’s life while denying him a voice is 
tyranny. 


The School Administrator 

We must all realize that the key man 
in the school system is the local adminis- 
trator. Integration will be accomplished 
with relative difficulty or relative ease 
depending upon the resolution and 
strength of conviction of the adminis- 
trator — and of the school board which 
often fashions the policies under which 
he must operate. Integration will place 
upon his shoulders no small burden in 
the early years. He will need all of the 
strength of character which he may mus- 
ter and all of the stiffening support which 
the community may supply. 

The administrator is probably un- 
aware of the existence in his community 
of any considerable opinion favorable 
to integration. It is significant that most 
of the discussion of the impact on edu- 
cation of the decision of the Supreme 
Court has taken place in the political, 
rather than the educational, 
Hence, the administrator has been pretty 
well informed by the views of politicians 
that integration is a bad thing and must 
be evaded by any means possible. 


arena. 


The time has now come for those of 
us who disagree with certain of our poli- 
ticians to stick our necks out and make 
our voices heard. The chief result of 
that action would be to acquaint the 
school administrator and the school 
board with the fact that statesmanship 
and firmness on their part will have some 
measure of moral backing and support. 

Another key figure in the picture is 
the police official, be he city policeman, 
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sheriff, or what not. After all, the dis- 
agreeable truth must be met. There may 
be evilly disposed persons who will seek 
to disrupt the orderly transition. They 
deal with inflammatory material. Their 
methods are illegal or extra-legal — in- 
citement to riot or rebellion, and in- 
timidation. When their action consti- 
tutes a violation of law, there should be 
no wavering or vacillation on the part 
of the police. The police are an arm of 
government. Merely to suggest is not 
to govern. The right to attend school as 
permitted under law is a right fully as 
sacred as any other right and as much 
entitled to protection in its exercise. The 
public has a right to expect of its law 
enforcement officers prompt evidence of 
a lack of toleration for incitement to 
violence. 


Many factors contributed to the de- 
cline of lynching in the South. None 
was more effective than the action of a 
group of women in each county seat in 
advising their sheriff that they fastened 
upon him responsibility for protecting 
his prisoner. The same technique may 
be wisely employed in the school situ- 
ation. Better still would be insuring that, 
wherever possible, police officials would 
be brought to approve in their 
the laws they are seeking to enforce. 


” sarts 


Integration Experience 


The local communities have at hand 
a valuable asset which should not be 
over-looked. That is, they have, in near- 
ly every instance, people, usually young, 
who have had experience with integra- 
tion. Few indeed are the towns or cross 
roads which do not include in their 
citizenship a sprinkling of white people 
who have attended in other states or in 
private or parochial schools classes also 
attended by Negroes. Some of these are 
Southerners who have received a part of 
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their education in the North. Others 
are Northerners who have moved South 
upon the tide of industrial migration or 
in response to other less practical lures. 


Certainly, too, there must be nearly 
everywhere white veterans who have 
learned of democracy in the hard school 
of war. Such veterans do not willingly 
strangle the fraternity which had its 
birth in Europe, in the Pacific, in Korea. 
{In one Southern state, in 22 counties 
the veterans’ administrator left to the 
veterans themselves to decide whether 
they would receive their GI training 
under segregated or integrated condi- 
Their unanimous vote was for 
integration. One dose of democracy in 
action lasts a long time. 


tions. 


Surely the local communities will not 
fail to use to the fullest extent the talents 
and capacities of students and veterans 
of good will who have savored elsewhere 
of the very condition we seek to create 
here. 


Information 


What we all need is information — 
information on what other communities 
are doing and the plans that they are 
making. Fortunately for all of us South- 
ern School News, established by a grant 
from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, and completely controlled, 
managed, and edited by Southerners, 
gives that information month by month. 
The delightful thing about Southern 
School News is that, like salvation, it is 
free. While being entirely objective and 
impartial, its presentation of the record 
shows a most encouraging acceptance of 
the idea of integration in large areas of 
the South. Conversely, it establishes the 
isolation of those Southern states and 
communities which are toying with their 


evasive schemes. Through this medium 


a citizen may learn what other com- 
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munities are doing. That knowledge may 
not merely prod him to action but in- 
sure the wisdom of such action as he 
may take. 


We will not be well served by paternal- 
ists from the one group or Uncle Toms 
from the other. There was a time in this 
cause when one acquired a reputation 
“You 
can’t change human nature by law.” One 
acquired a reputation for goodness mere- 
ly by stating, “There are wrongs in dis- 
crimination and some day we must at- 
tack them.” Those were the meanly 
wise, the feebly good. 


for wisdom merely by stating, 


The men and women now needed are 
of a more robust school, cast in a more 
heroic mold. 


The Positive View 


I think that in all that we say and do 
we must stress the positive, the affirma- 
tive. We should take no short range 
view of history. Through integration 
ultimately we will gain escape from de- 
lusions of superiority or inferiority 
which are a hangover from the old 
master and servant days. The com- 
munity and the state will be able to 
utilize in governmental and social plan- 
ning and operation all the brains, tal- 
ents, and skills of the community — not 
just half. They will escape the financial 
drain entailed by duplicating schools, 
libraries, parks, playgrounds, and the 
like. Integration will eliminate the day 
to day causes of irritation and friction 
which go with enforcing arbitrary and 
wholly foolish rules of conduct. 

Perhaps it may all be summed up by 
saying that, for the first time in their 
lives, white Southerners may use with- 
out flinching and sense of guilt such 
ancient phrases as “equality before the 
law,” “equality of opportunity,” “broth- 
erhood of man,” and “Fatherhood of 
God.” 
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Can North Carolina Leaihe Way 


On February 22, a delegation of out- 
standing Negro citizens appeared before 
the Joint Committee on Education of the 
North Carolina Legislature. Here are 
excerpts from their statement, which 
was presented by Mr. John H. Wheeler 
of Durham. 


PPROXIMATELY one million, or one- 
fourth of the population of our 
State, are colored people, most of whom 
had hoped that North Carolina would 
take the lead in developing a positive 
and forthright position leading to in- 
tegration of the schools in accordance 
with the mandate of the United States 
Supreme Court. We are sure that many 
white persons in North Carolina have 
shared our hope in this respect. .. . 


At the outset, we wish to point out 
that in our opinion, the proposed leg- 
islation affecting the public schools 
seeks by various means to avoid the 
execution of the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision and to slow. down or retard 
the process of integration. The bills in- 
troduced are designed to achieve this 
end largely by decentralizing the au- 
thority for operating the North Carolina 
public school system. The history of 
North Carolina . . . reveals that many 
efforts have been made to deny or re- 
strict educational opportunities of Ne- 
gro citizens through legislation or other 
more subtle means. These efforts, how- 
ever, have usually backfired when it ap- 
peared that they not only limited the 
opportunities of Negroes but hampered 
the total progress of our State in indus- 
try, economics and education. .. . 


It is our firm belief that the suc- 
cessful integration of the schools in- 
volves full integration of the teaching 
force as well as pupils. In early 1954, 


the Board of Education of the City of 
Washington adopted the principle that 
all teachers would be hired and pro- 


-moted on the basis of merit and that 


no reference to race would appear on 
their application forms or on their teach- 
ing records. To those who may feel that 
this could not work in North Carolina, 
we refer you to integrated schools on 
Army posts within our state. Several of 
these schools employ Negro teachers 
with satisfactory results. We wish also 
to call your attention to John Chavis, 
a fabulous Negro teacher who operated 
a school patronized by the wealthy white 
families in North Carolina in ante bel- 
lum days. The history of this learned 
North Carolina Negro is well known 
to most of us and needs no elaboration 
here. . 

Instead of perpetuating and encourag- 
ing educational inefficiency through leg- 
islative enactments that skirt the real 
problems of public education in North 
Carolina— small schools, small adminis- 
trative units, and the dual education sys- 
tems, all of which will surely be inten- 
sified by even small steps toward decen- 
tralization of the public school system 
—this delegation adds its voice to that 
of thousands of others comprising the 
United Forces for Education in North 
Carolina and urges this Assembly to en- 
act legislation “placing on the State 
Board of Education the responsibility, 
with the assistance of county commit- 
tees on reorganization, to make and 
carry out a plan for determining on a 
state basis, the number of local admin- 
istrative units and the number of school 
attendance areas than can satisfactorily 
provide the educational program of the 
future.” 

North Carolina’s Negro population 
has a deep and understandable yearning 
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to prove its economic worth to our 
economy. Above all, we wish to earn 
our own way and to make a real con- 
tribution to the growth of the State. 
It is our firm belief that the course of 
action and official policies adopted by 
our State Government will determine 
whether North Carolina’s Negro pop- 
ulation will become a great reservoir of 
productive capacity and _ purchasing 
power or whether it will continue to be 
the number one problem in our economic 


life. 


Employment Discrimination 


It is common knowledge to every 
North Carolinian that restricted employ- 
ment opportunities based upon race have 
limited considerably the earning power 
of our Negro population. The 1950 Cen- 
sus reports that the median income for 
all North Carolina families was $2,215 
per year. For white families it was 
$2,476 compared with $1,056 for Negro 
families. In addition, 27 per cent of the 
Negro population earned less than $500 
per year. It is apparent, therefore, that 
if North Carolina is to compete with 
other states of our nation, it cannot do 
so successfully while the earning power 
of one-fourth of its population remains 
at such a low level... . 

In North Carolina Negroes are sys- 
tematically excluded from most skilled 
employment on the basis of race. This 
is true in the following areas: 

1. The textile industry. 


2. Clerical employment by the State 
of North Carolina. 

3. Administrative positions at state, 
city, and county levels. 

4. The public power companies, the 
telephone companies, and the highway 
department also exclude Negroes from 
skilled positions. 

This condition exists in spite of the 
fact that the School of Engineering at 
A & T College is turning out Negro en- 
gineers, most of whom must go to other 
states in order to obtain employment. 
Recent studies of the Committee of the 
South, formerly headed by the late 
Senator Broughton, support strongly 
the view that the talents of our Negro 
population are not being used fully to 
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increase the productive capacity of North 
Carolina; . . . if there is to be lasting 
prosperity in North Carolina, all of us 
must learn to work and live together in 
an atmosphere of mutual respect and un- 
derstanding which cannot be attained 
as long as there are barriers which pre- 
vent us from knowing and understanding 
one another. 

The Supreme Court’s decision is now 
the law of the land, and in our opinion, 
we are faced with the challenge of com- 
plying with the letter and spirit of the 
decision. In 1863, the American nation 
proclaimed to all the world that it had 
grown morally to the point where it 
believed the institution of slavery to be 
wrong and un-Christian. In like manner, 
our nation has now grown to the point 
where it believes that race prejudices, 
class distinctions, and discrimination 
based upon race should no longer be 
a part of our way of life. In recent 
months, church organizations and 
groups in all sections of the country have 
hailed the Court’s decision as a timely 
expression of a moral principle by 
which our nation should be guided. 


Democracy’s Color Line 


Moreover, what we do in North Car- 
olina has an important bearing on the 
position of the United States in the rest 
of the world. The National Council of 
Churches recently issued a message 
which contained a statement that “the- 
non-white peoples of the world are un- 
convinced by a democracy which accepts 
a color line.” It is clear, therefore, that 
while our continued loss of prestige 
abroad may be puzzling to us, the real 
answer lies in our failure to close more 
rapidly the wide gulf between our ideals 
of democracy and the manner in which 
we practice it. ... 


The experience of various cities and 
states which have already achieved in- 
tegration, has proved that the job can 
be done effectively and with the min- 
imum of disturbance only when those 
charged with its execution are given full 
power to carry out their plans and 
where they themselves have enunciated 
a firm policy of determination to do 
the job quickly and effectively. . . 

(Continued on Page 12) 








Race Relations 


and World Opinion 


By GUY H. WELLS 


URING 1953 and early 1954, I spent 
a year in North Africa as an edu- 
cational consultant to the government of 
Libya under the United States Technical 
Assistance Program to under-developed 
countries. While there—and while in 
Germany on a similar mission in 1948— 
I saw first-hand the effect on people 
abroad of our racial practices here at 
home. The people I met in these coun- 
tries could not understand how segrega- 
tion of Negro citizens in Georgia and 
other Southern states could be recon- 
ciled with our claim to democratic 
leadership. Their feelings on this ques- 
tion will have a heavy bearing on their 
ultimate choice between Soviet com- 
munism and western democracy. 


One incident out of my own expe- 
rience may serve to illustrate the impor- 
tance of our domestic racial practices 
in international relations. Some months 
ago, the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration, which directs technical assistance 
abroad, undertook to shift as many of 
the national programs as possible to col- 
lege and university sponsorships. Land- 
grant colleges, which perform a some- 
what similar service in their states, 
were viewed as particularly appropriate 
sponsors. We in Libya were asked to 
sound out officials of that country on 
the proposal that the University of Geor- 
gia sponsor the program there. Without 





Dr. Guy H. Wells is executive secre- 
tary of the Georgia Committee on Inter- 
racial Cooperation. He was for 20 years 
president of Georgia State College for 
Women, and most recently has served as 
consultant on education to the Foreign 
Operations Administration. 
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a single exception, Libyan officials said 
they would not wish as sponsor the uni- 
versity of a state which held the attitudes 
toward colored people that they under- 
stood prevailed in Georgia. Further dis- 
cussions of the proposal met with no 
success. 


Apart from the moral aspects of race 
relations, there are practical consider- 
ations that no thinking American can 
ignore. No one can fail to recognize the 
mighty struggle of world opinion be- 
tween the communist nations, under the 
leadership of Soviet Russia, and the 
democratic nations, under the leadership 
of the United States. Roughly speaking, 
the world is divided into three huge 
camps. Slightly more than a third of 
the earth’s population is within the 
Soviet orbit. Slightly less than a third 
is aligned with the democratic nations. 
Finally, there is the large uncommitted 
group—the balance of power—who are 
still undecided in their allegiance. These 
are mainly people of the so-called un- 
der-developed countries of Asia and 
Africa who are stirred by new aspir- 
ations, by a new hunger for dignity and 
freedom, as well as the hunger for bread. 
And they are mainly people who have 
dark skins. 

Our very survival—as individuals and 
as a civilization—may well depend on 
the decisions of this uncommitted third 
of the world’s people. Their decisions, in 
turn, will be greatly influenced by the 
extent to which we can demonstrate that 
our kind of democracy is available to 
all people, regardless of race or color. 

These are realities that all patriotic 
persons must keep firmly in mind as they 
face the challenges of interracial ad- 
justment in the months to come. 


New South 
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THE THINGS WE LIVE BY 


By JAMES McBRIDE DABBS 


NOW IS THE TIME, by Lillian Smith. The 
Viking Press: New York. $2.00. (Paperbound 
25-cent edition, Dell Publishing Company: 
New York.) 


ILLIAN SMITH has written a moving 

tract for the times. Now is the time 

for integration. I agree heartily with 

her. I am not sure, however, that she 

always appeals to the most powerful 

motives for the accomplishment of this 
end. 

Her concern for the children ap- 
pears on page after page. It may be 
my own blindness, but | doubt if that 
concern will be generally effective. We 
have spent untold millions for education, 
but now we are considering the abolition 
of our public school systems, and of 
compulsory school attendance. We say 
we are concerned for the good of the 
children. I think we white people are 
concerned mainly to bolster our de- 
fenses regardless of our children; and 
as for the Negro children—well, if we 
don’t understand the good of our own 
children, how, in a segregated society, 
can we understand the good of Negro 
children? 

I’m afraid that real concern for the 
children will come only as we gain a 
new image of the human being. Miss 
Smith herself says that such a new image 
is necessary, but only because of a cer- 
tain limited situation. She has the seg- 
regationist say, “If you take away my 
belief in the importance of skin color, 
you must give me a new image of the 





James McBride Dabbs has had a va- 
ried career as college teacher, farmer, 
and writer. A former chairman of the 
South Carolina Division of the SRC, he 
lives near Mayesville, S. C. 
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human being I can be proud of and 
identify with.” The trouble is, as I see 
it, that the majority needs this new 
image, not to sustain them when the 
crutch has been taken away—because, 
as Miss Smith says, they are not really 
using segregation as a crutch—but to 
persuade them of the larger life which 
is possible within an integrated society. 

Miss Smith tells how, when segrega- 
tion was fastened on the South after 
Reconstruction, the Christians were re- 
lieved that now the segregation laws 
might soothe their sore consciences. So 
they were quiet, and kept others quiet, 
because “Their precarious moral equil- 
ibrium could be maintained only if no 
one questioned what had been done.” 
Into this world Lillian Smith was born, 
to be taught brotherhood, and democ- 
racy, and segregation, but first of all 
segregation. Consequently, “We were 
not at peace with our souls when we 
walked out of church on Sundays; we 
were disturbed, restless. So little was 
said there, in our youth, about impor- 
tant things.” As so little is said now, 
fifty years later. 

The new image: the lure of ideals. 
And where have we a right to look for 
it? In the church of Jesus Christ. But 
we also advance under the pressure of 
events: the shoe pinches. As Miss Smith 














sense. 





From Now Is the Time: How long can a child be cut off from the 
community without harm to him? How long can a nation be isolated from 
the rest of the world? How long can a democracy segregate a group of its 
citizens without destroying its own integrity? These questions, too, make 


For man becomes human and is kept so by his relationships with his 
human world and by his ties to past and future. . . . We know this: because 
we know that men cannot do without each other. Animals may go it alone. 
Men cannot do so. Genius or retarded child or ordinary man, sick or well, 
rich or poor, white or colored, Westerner or Asian — however different or 
alike we may be, we need each other. We belong together. 








The Things We Live By 


(Continued from Page 11) 


so well says, that shoe now is commu- 
nism. I was especially struck with her 
equating of communist democracy with 
Southern demagoguery: both ringing the 
changes on color. I hope that stroke is 
felt. In general, I hope for progress 
from a deepened realization of our pre- 
carious situation in a world so largely 
colored, and of the trump card of in- 
tegration that we hold now so nerveless- 
ly in our hand. Miss Smith certainly 
strengthens our will to play it. 


Fight and Win 


And, at the close, she fuses the lure 
of ideals and the pressure of events: we 
face an ordeal; let us face it greatly. 
“I was ever a fighter,” says Browning, 
“so, one fight more.” We Southerners 
have gained the name of being willing 
to fight for the things we believed in. 
Fight and lose! Now we have a chance 
to fight and win. Let us examine our 
cloudy hearts, to determine the things 
in which we really believe, the things by 
which we live. At the bottom of these 
shadowy pools glimmers the new image. 
We do not live by segregation; we live 
by neighborliness, and simple kindness, 
and good humor. No one doubts that we 
can fight: let us fight for the things 
we live by. 
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North Carolina 


(Continued from Page 8) 


A positive and forthright approach 
to the problem is, in our opinion, ex- 
tremely necessary and can best be ac- 
complished by strong centralized au- 
thority reposed in the State Superin- 
tendent and the State Board of Edu- 
cation. This should produce results of 
which North Carolina can be proud. 
On the other hand, we feel assured that 
no one will be proud of what may hap- 
pen if North Carolina’s record of pro- 
gressiveness and enlightenment is _be- 
smirched by a long period of bickering, 
litigation, and unpleasantness occasioned 
by efforts to avoid the decision of the 
Coust. ... 

This group of citizens is, therefore, 
appealing to you for support of the fol- 
lowing principles in handling the task 
of integrating the North Carolina pub- 
lic schools: 

1. That you will reaffirm North Car- 
olina’s tradition of enlightened leader- 
ship through a fair, positive and forth- 
right policy on integration of schools 
in accordance with the mandate of the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 

2. That you will delegate authority 
to the State Board of Education that 
will enable it to implement integration, 
according to the mandate of the Court, 
firmly and impersonally. 

3. That you will repudiate any bill 
that attempts to circumvent the man- 
date of the Supreme Court. 


New South 








... Unquote 


Noteworthy quotes from the press and periodicals 


“Evangelist Billy Graham was asked on a 
TV-radio interview tonight whether he con- 
siders racial segregation sinful. 

“<The 


has made all 


‘God 
nations of one blood and I 
think anything that causes races to feel in- 
ferior, one from the other, or the making 


scripture said, he replied, 


of second-rate or second-class citizens is not 
only think it’s un-Christian. 
And I have taken a very strong stand 


un-American, | 


on this point.’ 

“Graham said his meetings in the past year 
in New Orleans and Nashville were unseg- 
regated and ‘we are trying to set an example’ 
to encourage the breakdown of segregation. 
The evangelist, who belongs to the Southern 
Baptist Convention and is a member of the 
First Baptist Church in Dallas, said he is 
preaching a great deal on racial relations in 
the United States ‘because I think it is one 
of our danger spots.’”—AP news story in the 


Chattanooga Times. 





results of the recent 
Hobbs (New Mex- 
are significant beyond the borders of 
the Hobbs school district. . . . 


“It seems to us the 


school board election at 
ico) 
Given a chance 
to express their opinion, voters turned out in 


record numbers and defeated the two candi- 


dates who were pledged to work for segregated 
schools . . . By and large, the Hobbs citizenry 
is rooted in the South, where segregation has 
been a way of life for two centuries. Hobbs has 
spoken clearly. Hobbs will go along with the 
Supreme Court.”—Editorial, Carlsbad Current 
Argus. 





“CBS foreign correspondents listed the chief 
causes of our rising prestige as the Supreme 
Court decision on segregation, the Senate’s 
censure of Senator McCarthy, and increased 
confidence in President Eisenhower's fervent 
desire for peace. By implication, the 
chief reasons for our previous loss of pres- 
tige were our racial arrogance (or reputation 
for it), which was a mark against us in the 
colored continents; our ‘hysteria, as _ evi- 
denced by McCarthyism . . .; and our repu- 
tation for heedlessness. .”"—Reinhold 


Niebuhr in The New Leader. 


“It will be my purpose to implement that 
(Supreme Court) decision with no effort 
to sidestep, no effort by subterfuge or sharp 
practices to defeat the purpose of the court. 

Don’t come pleading to us not to do 
anything. We try always to be courteous, but 
we will never do anything to thwart the law 
of the land..—Omer Carmichael, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Louisville, Ky. 
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